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To determine the professional preparation and 
experience of instructors hired by community junior colleges and 
technical institutions during the 1972 to 1974 academic years, 
guestionnaires were sent to 100 junior colleges and technical 
institutions representing all 50 states. & total of 83 colleges and 
institutions froa 43 states responded, of which, 76 replies «ere 
usable* The data vere compiled into three enrollment categories: 
schools with less than 2,000 students, with 2,001 to 5,000 students, 
aad with enrollments over 5,000* The data were also coapiled into one 
general total category* Responses vere cross-tabulated to determine 
the percentage of full-time instructors who had received degrees aad 
the percentage of the instructors 1 past employment positions* The 
results of the data analysis were: (1) the average number of 
full-time instructors increased as the institutions* sizes increased; 
(2) there vere, on the average, a higher proportion of resignations 
in the smaller schools; (3) the larger schools doubled and tripled 
the number of full-time instructors hired at the smaller schools; (4) 
only 17 percent of all fall-time instructors at these schools had had 
any course work relating to the community junior college, and only 
1*8 percent had had any type of internship or field mora in a 
community college prior to being hired; (5) most of the states 
surveyed do not reguire credentials to teach in a community junior 
college; and (6) a large percentage of full-time instructors came 
from business and industry* COB) 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AMD EXPERIENCE CP INSTRUCTORS 

in oowmm jpscoor amass and cacmraL n cflTiwiu o 

The Junior college nwvement continues to reflect a significant Increase 
In the number of new community junior colleges and an increase In the number 
of students attending junior colleges and technical institutions. $r 197*, 
the number of junior collages had risen to 1,165 from 1,111 junior colleges 
In 1973 and 1,111 in 1972. The number of students had risen to 3*144,643 
in 1974 mm 2,866,062 students In 1973 and 2,680,762 in 1972. 

As more programs are initiated at the four-year college level to Instruct 
personnel for employment In community Junior colleges and technical institutions, 
more research will be necessary to provide Information about the experience and 
training of Instructors currently being hired by these institutions. Mora 
information will be necessary to assist faculty at four-year colleges who 
mist advise students who are Interested in teaching in two-year institutions. 
Such information could also be beneficial to colleges and universities that 
are establishing courses in junior college education or that desire to evaluate 
existing programs In junior college education. 

The purpose of this research study, therefore, Is to determine the 
professional preparation and experience of Instructors in community junior 
colleges and technical institutions who were hired during the academic years 
1972 to 1974. 

PROCEDURE _ 

One hundred junior colleges and technical institutions representing all 
50 states were sent a questionnaire relating to this study. A total of 83 
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college and institutions respcrsmxl from 43 states. Due to the nature of the 
responses, only 76 institutions were wholly or partially included in this study. 
Hie institutions responding ranged in size from 485 students to 105,953 students. 

Gats, were &xiK)lled Into tl 11*00 enrollment cfitessori^fi! schools with less 
than 2,000 students, schools with 2,001 to 5,000 students, and schools with 
enrollments over 5*000 students. The data were then compiled Into one general 
total category. 

INSTRUMENT 

A questionnaire sent to the participants provided inforoatlon in ten 
areas. Responses were cross tabulated to determine the percentage of fttU-tlne 
instructors who had received degrees, and to deteralne the percentage of the 
instructors' past employment positions. 

RESULTS 

Table 1 presents the results by enrollment of the number of full-tine 
faculty employed at the time of this study and the number of full-tine faculty 
hired in the academic years 1972-1974. The table also presents the results 
of the responses which requested Information on the specific preparation for 
Junior college teaching. 

The average number of full-time instructors at Junior colleges and 
technical Institutions increased as the size of the institution increased. 
Schools with less than 2,000 students enrolled averaged 42 full-time Instructors, 
while the larger institutions with over 5,000 students enrolled had an average 
of 335 full-tire Instructors. There was also a steady Increase in the number 

of full-time instructors hired by these Institutions. The smaller schools had 
the least number of full-time Instructors hired with an average of 9 full-time 



instructors, the medium-sized schools averaged 18; aid then the Mg Jimp 
came, Kith the larger schools averaging 50 full-time instructors hired In the 
past two academic years. 

In the category of those resigning In the past two academic years, one 
finds a higher prop o r t ion, on the average, In the smaller schools (5) in 
comparison to the larger schools which had seven and nine resignations 
respectively. The number of resignations does not folic* the same pattern 
of hiring, where the larger schools doubled and trippled in the number of 
full-time instructors hired at the smaller schools. 

There may be a number of reasons for the pattern of resignations and 
hlrings. These reasons range from the expansion of profflana In large 
institutions, to instructors leaving a smaller institutions for larger 
institutions, or to consolidation of several smalxur institutions into one 
large institution. 

Only 17% of all full-time instructors at these schools had any course 
work relating to the ccsnunity junior college, while only 1.8$ had any form 
of internship or field work in a community Junior college prior to being 
hired* 

Most of the states surveyed (35) do not require credentials to teach in 
a conmunity junior college. Instead many schools require a master's degree, 
experience, or go by the regional accreditation standards. 

Each institution tended to make Its own requirements as far as the number 
of semester hours required to teach a specific area Is concerned. larger 
institutions required more semester hours of course work In a specific teaching 
area. Each institution also set a number of other requirements unless they 



were governed by its own state requirements. In addition to a master's degree, 
experience, arid regional accreditation , the smaller schools placed more emphasis 
on evidence of competence, ability , or personal qualities. The larger schools 
included research and publications for employment as a ftill-tlme Instructor. 

Institutions differed widely In the nunfoer of full-time Instructors 
enployed and the number hired within the past two years. f Ihey also vary greatly 
In the minimum amount of semester hours an Individual oust have In a specific 
subject area In order to teach that subject. 

Table 2 shows the relationship by Institution the enrollment of full-time 
Instructors hired within the past two years with various academic degrees. 

When broken down by enrollment categories, the Institutions hired more 
Instructors with bachelor's and roaster's degrees than any other degree. These 
same Institutions hired more instructors with vocational training. In general, 
all Institutions hired few d o c torate s and even fewer with certificates of 
advanced study or specialists in education* Considering the present Job 
market and present surplus of Ph.D.'s, the percentage of Fh.D.'s being hired 
by Junior colleges is still very low. Institutions are not hiring instructors 
with a doctorate Just to have faculty with such a degree. 

Table 3 lists the number of full-time instructors who were involved with 
different institutions as their last position prior to being employed by the 
respondent's college. 

This study shows a surprisingly large percentage of people being hired 
as full-time Instructors who came from business and industry. Over one-half 
of the Instructors came from high school, business or industry. Only in the 
schools with student enrollments of 2,001 to 5,000 did the percentage of 
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Instructors cooing from high school, business, or industry fall below 
5035 (44.3?). Only a very snail percentage of ftill-time instructors cane 
from elementary, junior high, or middle schools (4.9%). 

These results might be explained partially by considering the age 
difference between elementary or junior high teachers and the age of mst 
fun-time instructors In junior colleges. The results might also be explained 
by considering that the junior college is often considered the next step up 
toward a "better job" from high school teaching or as a challenge of a new 
environment for those leaving business and industry. 

Further supporting these explanations are the results showing that those 
instructors coming from positions in four-year institutions are only 17.4J of 
the instructors hired; and of this percentage, only 8.2% came from regular 
faculty appointments at four-year institutions. Of the remaining 12* of 
the full-time instructors hired, some were self-employed, sane came from the 
government, hospitala, or military, or this was their first job. The retaining 
percentage came from other junior col le g es . 
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The findings of thie study reveal that since so few full-time instructors 
had coarse work of any kind relating to the ceanuaity Jtmior college, one can 
conclude that it la not a requirement for employment at these institution*. 
Instructors with Junior college course work at both snail and large schools 
totaled one- fifth of the total number of full-time instructors. 

Medium-steed schools stressed, however, a desire to hire more faculty 
with experience and knowledge of the Junior college. Sour-year institutions 
can aid in fulfilling this need of many institutions desiring some type of 
knowledge of the c om mun i ty junior college both as a requirement for employment 
in these institutions and as a means of bringing a greater duality of education 
to these schools. More schools desire a commitment to the concept of the two- 
year college as a valid and important form of post-secondary education. 

The surprisingly large percentage of instructors being hired from business 
and industry and the low percentage of instructors with advanced degrees seems 
to be reflective of the vocational and career preparation emphasis found in 
community Junior colleges. This emphasis is resulting in full-time instructors 
being hired to a Urge degree upon what they will be able to contribute within 
a two-year institution in terms of making students employable. As vocational 
and career areas within the community junior college receive more emphasis in 
response to student enrollments and community needs, graduates with academic 
degrees will not be in demand unless they can relate their particular academic 
area to an area of vocational preparation or are able to show evidence of a 
commitment to the junior college concept through course work in the Junior 
college area. This study shows that those desiring employment in a community 
junior college must be aware of whether their type of degree or work experience 



Sits the needs of the particular institution and tin programs the Institution 
is offering to its students end itn cooBrunity--acadeule credent isle will no 
longer be sufficient for employment in these institutions. 
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